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tact ", " all the millinery hands I have met" etc. — such are the only 
references to fieldwork in the entertainingly written chapter on 
millinery. The study of boot and shoe making has a carefully compiled 
bibliography of thirteen pages, equal in length to the chapter itself. 
The only reference to fieldwork is a footnote, stating that the material 
embodied in the "following paragraphs" has been gained from visits 
to factories and to homes of workers, conversations with proprietors 
etc. No figures or exact records are given. 

The. same vagueness of testimony is true of almost every chapter. 
The book owes its vital quality not to the records of personal observa- 
tion but to its well-directed study of other and more indirect sources. 

Josephine Goldmark. 
New York City. 

The Science of Human Behavior, Biological and Psychological 
Foundations. By Maurice Parmelee. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 191 3. — xviii, 443 pp. 

To cover the distance between the physical and chemical character- 
istics of matter and the complications of society in four hundred odd 
pages is an undertaking. Mr. Parmelee of course has the advantage 
of the evolutionary path, which he has paralleled in an aeroplane, as it 
were, and has endeavored to examine impartially with no little ability and 
with complete seriousness. The work, as the subtitle implies and the 
preface states, " is the first of a series in which " the author proposes " to 
deal with the evolution of human culture and of human nature. ..." 
(page ix). It is merely the basis upon which the author's own house is 
to be built. Hence it would not be fair to demand intense moments 
and exciting passages, for solidity is a necessity in a foundation. The 
success with which Mr. Parmelee has carefully avoided the appearance 
of entering into the controversies and of yielding to the temptations 
which beset the trail from mere matter to human society may be con- 
sidered a feat in itself. The conclusion that one side or the other in a 
controversy is right, however, is a necessity at many points. Mr. 
Parmelee chooses his conclusion unobtrusively. He does so with the 
success with which Herbert Spencer could be trusted to do the opposite, 
were that most stimulating man to undertake the passage again today. 

"The volume . . . has involved bringing together, so far as pos- 
sible within one book, the pertinent data from the three sciences of 
biology, psychology, and sociology" (page 7) "Chapters II to IV 
summarize most of the fundamental facts and principles of modern 
biology. Chapters V to VII describe briefly the behavior of the lower 
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animals [Organisms]. Chapters VIII to X give some of the most 
important facts and principles of neurology. Chapters XI to XVI 
cover the whole field of psychology in a concise fashion. . . . Chap- 
ters XVII to XX state the most important facts with regard to the 
beginning of social evolution. . ." (pages viii-ix.). 

The book will undoubtedly meet with the fervent disapproval of 
many experts in the fields from which Mr. Parmelee has topped the 
choicest grain. None the less it brings together the data in a small 
compass, and discusses their more obvious bearing on social evolution. 
The method is interesting. Mr. Parmelee insists that phenomena 
requiring extra-phenomenal explanations are extra- phenomenal, or else 
capable of scientific explanation, in which case they belong once more 
to the category of phenomena (e. g. pages 287-288). He attempts 
the scientific explanation, by arranging and discussing the work of 
actual investigators of (and authorities on) phenomena. That he pre- 
fers to stand rather with H. S. Jennings and Jacques Loeb than with 
Titchener, Bergson and others is apparently due to the fact that the 
theories of Jennings and Loeb seem to him capable of considerable 
experimental verification. 

In but one part of the book is there a lapse from ample clarity. 
The chapters devoted to neurology are so bestrewn with terms far 
beyond the lay mind that they are confusing and not helpful. 

The bibliography is a monument to recent progress. Two hundred 
and thirty-seven titles are quoted, of which ninety per cent have ap- 
peared since 1890. 

F. A. Dewey. 

Columbia University. 

Republican France, her Presidents, Statesmen, Policy, Vicissi- 
tudes and Social Life. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. Boston, 
Small, Maynard & Company. No date. — x, 511 pp. 

This is a fascinating book; less a history than a gallery of portraits, 
a narrative of historical incidents, lacking in perspective yet crowded 
with data, revealing an intimate knowledge of men and things but 
more like a work of reference than a record of personal experiences. 
The fascination lies in the material rather than in the way in which it 
is presented, and yet, the very commonplaceness of its reflections are 
so in tone with its easy journalistic manner that, accepting it for what 
it is, one is forced to admit a sort of charm in the narrative as well. 
Graphic touches in personal description lighten up a sort of encyclo- 
paedic treatment of biography ; and many a hint of personal eccen- 



